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TENANCY IN THE UNITED STATES. 

When the census made it known that less than half of 
the families in the United States own the dwellings in 
which they live, the surprise that followed demanded ex- 
planations and the causes of the fact. Are the circum- 
stances of a large portion of the tenants such that they do 
not want to own their dwellings, although able to do so, 
or does poverty, either absolute or relative to land and 
building values, prevent them from becoming owners ? 
Here is a country of vast extent, whose population can- 
not yet be regarded as dense. Outside of cities and towns 
there is ample area to satisfy the keenest land-hunger; 
and the prices do not prohibit purchase to any but the 
poorest people, especially if it is borne in mind that about 
one-half to two-thirds of the price of the purchase may be 
represented by a mortgage. 

The acre tracts that were sold in Illinois in 1887 
brought $32.86 per acre, including buildings and all im- 
provements. In Wisconsin, in 1893, the actual selling 
price per acre was $22.51. In Minnesota, in 1881, it was 
$10.03 ; and the price increased to $13.41 in 1891. The 
price per acre in Ohio is somewhat higher, and within the 
period of eleven years, from 1881 to 1891, ranged from 
136.70 in 1891 to $47.29 in 1884, some coal deeds being 
excluded from the latter year. These prices represent 
actual sales of acre tracts of land, mostly composed 
of farms, as found recorded in registries of deeds and 
as summarized in reports of State officers. Doubtless the 
prices are a little higher than the prices of farm acres, for 
the reason that suburban acre tracts and some timber and 
mineral tracts are included ; and these are worth more per 
acre than farms are worth. 

To what extent acres can be bought, without paying 
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higher than ordinary prices, in such small numbers as 
poor men would be limited to, is somewhat doubtful, out- 
side of suburban places. The average area of a farm 
seems to have reached the point at which it is economi- 
cally adapted to our agricultural products and the methods 
of producing them. In 1870 the average area of a farm 
was 153 acres ; in 1880, 134 acres ; in 1890, 137 acres. 
Without more intensive agriculture and a change in the 
character of crops, it is doubtful whether there will be any 
considerable subdivision of farms ; and, if this is so, farm 
and home tenants cannot practically become farm-owners 
without buying whole farms as they now exist. They 
would thus have to encounter an average value of $2,909, 
which they would have to meet with an equal amount of 
cash, or cash and mortgage encumbrance. 

With regard to home-ownership, tenants can find areas 
in any limited size that is wanted, whether in the town or 
in the suburbs or in the rural regions. The average value 
of a home occupied by an owner, under encumbrance, in 
the United States, is $3,250 ; in cities of 8,000 to 100,000 
population, $3,447 ; in cities of more than 100,000 popula- 
tion, $5,555 ; and, in the country outside of cities and 
towns of 8,000 people and over, $2,244. 

But the poor tenant need not approach values as high 
as the average one, either for farms or for homes. Of 
the encumbered homes occupied by owners, 23.31 per cent, 
are worth less than $1,000; and, of the farms, 16.47 per 
cent. Suppose that a tenant were to set out to own a 
home worth $1,000. He would probably be able to ac- 
quire ownership by advancing no more than $333, a 
mortgage for $667 covering the remainder of the purchase 
price. The average rate of interest on home encumbrance 
is 6.23 per cent., so that the annual interest would be $42. 
This is two-thirds of the interest that the landlord of the 
home would receive at the same rate. Suppose that a 
tenant of a home of this value were to become its pur- 
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chaser. He has been paying the landlord $62 yearly for 
interest : now he pays him $42, and annually invests the 
difference — $20 — at 6 per cent, interest. By adding this 
amount of $20 annually to the principal, in the course of 
about twenty-one years the sum of the principal and the 
interest would be sufficient to pay the debt of $667. This 
illustration is given to show that home-owning is not the 
difficult achievement that some may suppose, if the site 
of the home is immaterial. If a man can save $333, and 
is able to take $20 out of his annual earnings and invest 
the amount at interest, it is possible for him to fulfil the 
conditions of the example. But, of course, a cheap home 
cannot be had everywhere ; and lot values are high enough 
in cities to limit the choice of the poor, and even of the 
well-to-do. On the other hand, suburban rapid transit 
and cheap railroad fares have enlarged the field of choice 
to suburban regions where lot values are low enough to 
be within the reach of all but the very poor. 

If account is taken of the sales of real estate, its market 
will seem active to one who thinks that real estate is not 
easily purchasable for want of purchasing power on the 
part of the people. The activity of the real estate market, 
as shown by conveyances in Massachusetts, has been ascer- 
tained for the ten years, 1880 to 1889. The conveyances 
were mostly by warranty deeds of titles in fee-simple, but 
some of them were by quitclaim deeds, usually given to 
remove clouds upon the title to land already in the pos- 
session of the grantee. In 1880 there were 37 persons of 
the entire population, on the average, to each deed made. 
The highest number of persons was reached in 1885, — 
namely, 39, — and the lowest in 1889, — 33 persons. Aver- 
age for the ten years, 36 persons ; or one deed annually to 
about seven families on the average, and one deed during 
the decade to about seven-tenths of a family. This is for 
a State that has a denser population per square mile than 
any other State in the Union except Rhode Island, and 
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denser than any nation in the world except Belgium 
and the Netherlands. The figures, however, do not in- 
dicate whether this activity in purchasing real estate is 
great among a very small fraction of the population or is 
pretty well distributed among the masses of the people. 

The foregoing are the conditions under which 52.20 per 
cent, of the families of the United States are the tenants 
of their farms and homes. The farm tenants are 34.08 
per cent, of the entire number of farm families ; the home 
tenants, 63.10 per cent, of the entire number of home 
families. In cities and towns of 8,000 to 100,000 people 
the tenants of homes are represented by 64.04 per cent. ; 
in cities of 100,000 people and more, by 77.17 per cent. ; 
and in the country outside of cities and towns of 8,000 
people and over, by 56.22 per cent. 

The number of occupying owners of farms and homes is 
nearly large enough to stand for the number of land- 
owners. To make their number complete, there must be 
added the land-owners living in tenant families and the 
land-owners living in the families owning farms and homes, 
in addition to the owners of these farms and homes. On 
this account I would not increase the percentage of 
farm and home owners (the percentage of the total 
families being 47.80) by more than about two. This 
ought to be enough to account for the land-owners who do 
not own the farms and homes they occupy and who are 
speculators, old bachelors, widowers, and women whose 
homes have been broken up and who are boarding in 
tenant families. It ought to be large enough to include 
the widowed fathers and mothers living with sons and own- 
ing the old farm or home, the brothers and sisters living in 
the same family and owning land by common inheritance, 
and other land-owners, in addition to those who own the 
farms and homes which they occupy. If a person owns 
land, it is a matter of common observation that some or all 
of it is the site of his home, and that he does not own 
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other land unless he owns the farm or the home that he 
occupies. The merchant does not own his store and hire 
his home, nor does the lawyer or physician hire his home 
if he owns land. It cannot be very wrong, therefore, to re- 
gard the land-owners of the United States as equal in num- 
ber to about 50 per cent, of the families ; that is to say, there 
is one land-owner in every two families, on the average. 

The proportion of farm and home tenancy in the 
United States is made high, not only by the South, where 
most of the colored people are tenants, but quite as 
much by New England, New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania. The farm and home tenant families are 
58.92 per cent, of the entire number of families in the 
Eastern States (North Atlantic) above mentioned; 60.63 
per cent, in the Southern States on the Atlantic Coast 
(South Atlantic) ; 57.89 per cent, in the remaining South- 
ern States (South Central) ; 41.97 per cent, in the West- 
ern States, including and extending from Ohio westward 
to and including Kansas, and including all of the States 
northward of this line (North Central) ; and tenancy is 
represented by 45.83 per cent, in the Rocky Mountain 
and Pacific Coast regions. 

With respect to farm tenancy the influence of the 
South upon the average for the United States is very 
great, because in the South Atlantic States the tenant 
farmers are 45.84 per cent, of the total number of farm 
families, and in the South Central States 48.27 per cent. ; 
while in the North Atlantic States they are 21.45 per 
cent., in the Rocky Mountain and Pacific States 18.91 per 
cent., and in the North Central States 26.49 per cent. 

The high home tenancy of the South is less influential 
upon the average for the United States than the farm 
tenancy of that region is. In the South Atlantic States 
73.11 per cent, of the total number of home families are 
tenants ; in the South Central States, 70.78 per cent. The 
average in the United States is 63.10 per cent. ; and this 
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is exceeded in the North Atlantic States, where the per- 
centage is 67.02. If the low degree of home tenancy in 
the North Central States — namely, 53.66 per cent. — were 
as high as it is in the North Atlantic States, fully two- 
thirds of the home families would be tenants. The Rocky 
Mountain and Pacific States have a degree of home ten- 
ancy — 55.95 per cent. — a little higher than that which is 
found in the North Central States. 

Home tenancy has reached a high figure in some of the 
wards of the large cities. In the twenty-eight cities having 
a population greater than 100,000 there are 537 wards, — 
counting the District of Columbia as one, — and in these 
cities each of 77 wards has home tenants that are more than 
90 per cent, of the entire number of home families. Bos- 
ton has a ward with tenancy as high as 96.98 per cent. ; 
Brooklyn, 93.66 per cent. ; Chicago, 95.06 per cent. ; Cin- 
cinnati, 96.14 per cent. ; Cleveland, 93.57 per cent. ; Den- 
ver, 94.88 per cent. ; Kansas City, 96.72 per cent. ; Pitts- 
burg, 96.81 per cent. ; St. Louis, 96.76 per cent. ; and San 
Francisco, 97.95 per cent., this being a Chinese district. 

As might be expected, New York exceeds all other 
cities with respect to home tenancy. In 22 of the 24 
wards of that city, at least 91.56 per cent, is reached ; and 
the highest percentage is 99.20 in the Tenth Ward, the 
average for the city being 93.67 per cent. It is New York 
in the legal sense which has this high percentage of home 
tenancy. The " Greater New York " should more fairly 
be taken into consideration. In New York city and the 
nine counties in New York State and New Jersey that are 
neighboring to that city, 83.54 per cent, of the home fam- 
ilies are tenants. In that city and in nineteen cities hav- 
ing a population greater than 8,000, and situated in New 
York State and New Jersey, — all of the nineteen by in- 
terest and situation virtually parts of New York city, — 
the home tenant families are 86.37 per cent, of the entire 
number of home families. A percentage somewhere be- 
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tween this and that of the ten contiguous counties is 
more fairly the percentage to represent the home tenancy 
in the New York metropolitan district, say 85 per cent. 
Although the percentage representing New York within 
its legal limits may seem high, yet it is lower than the 
Berlin percentage. In 1890 the census of that city found 
96.65 per cent, of the families living in hired homes. 

Home tenancy in " Greater New York " is not far 
above what it is in most of the other large cities of the 
country. Boston is next to New York, with 81.57 per 
cent. ; Brooklyn next, with 81.44 per cent. ; Jersey City 
next, with 81.20 per cent. ; and Cincinnati fifth in order, 
with 80.82 per cent. Among the large cities, Rochester 
has the least home tenancy, — namely, 56.02 per cent.; 
Milwaukee is second, with 57.87 per cent. ; Detroit third, 
with 58.33 per cent. ; and St. Paul fourth, with 59.80 per 
cent. 

A high degree of tenancy is also found in some of the 
smaller cities. Of the 420 cities and towns having a pop- 
ulation of 8,000 to 100,000, eighteen have home tenancy 
represented by percentages above 80, the highest one 
being 89.84 per cent, for Birmingham, Alabama. Eleven 
of the eighteen cities are in the South, and five in New 
England. The lowest tenancy found in the 420 cities and 
towns is in Watertown, Wisconsin, where it is 29.01 per 
cent. Next comes Dunkirk, New York, with 31.50 per 
cent. Among the 420 cities and towns there are twelve 
that have a percentage of home tenancy below 40, all of 
them except Dunkirk situated in the West, and seven of 
them in Michigan and Wisconsin. 

Farm tenancy in Europe is about the same as it is in 
the United States. In Germany 34.31 per cent, of the 
farms are worked by tenants, and in Holland 39.60 per 
cent. In several countries the tenancy is less than in the 
United States, — 33.02 per cent, in Belgium, 28.94 per 
cent, in France, 31.82 per cent, in Norway, 28.17 per 
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cent, in Portugal, 17.32 per cent, in Sweden. But in 
Denmark the percentage is as high as 66.09, in Italy 
55.19 ; and in the United Kingdom it must be nearly 
100.* 

Thus it appears that in the matter of farm tenancy this 
country makes no fine comparison with Europe, notwith- 
standing the fact that we have had land enough to give 
us all a farm. 

Although tenancy has reached a high figure in this land- 
abounding country, there is yet no concentrated land- 
lordism. There is only one millionaire family that is 
conspicuous as a landlord, and the large areas owned by 
individuals and companies are mostly cheap and unim- 
proved land. The possibility of acquiring title to vast 
tracts of land while the price is cheap has attracted the 
investments of wealthy foreigners to no great extent ; and, 
beyond one absentee landlord, owning 40,000 acres of 
farms in Logan and Sangamon Counties, Illinois, no im- 
portant foreign landlord is known to the public. A news- 
paper writer has made a list of twenty-four citizens and 
companies of citizens of the United Kingdom who own 
17,000,000 acres of land in the South and West. Hardly 
any of the land is improved or is occupied by tenants, 
and the prospect that a considerable portion of it will 
be occupied by tenants is exceedingly remote. All to- 
gether, it can be worth scarcely more than $50,000,000 to 
$75,000,000. 

Since one-half of the families of the United States are 
landless, it becomes desirable to know whether the frac- 
tion is an increasing one. With respect to farm tenancy, 
it may be said positively that there has been an increase 
since 1880. The census of that year found 25.56 per 
cent, of the farms cultivated by tenants. In 1890 34.08 
per cent, of the farm families were tenants. The proba- 

* These European statistics are taken from Mulhall's Dictionary of 
Statistics. 
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bility is that the percentage for 1880 was reckoned too 
small. It is supposed that the enumerators neglected to 
report many tenant farms as separate farms, as in the case 
of a tenant farm contiguous to another farm cultivated by 
the owner of the leased farm, both farms at some time pre- 
vious having constituted one farm under the cultivation 
of its owner. The tenant farm being cultivated on shares 
and the crops being stored in the buildings of the farm 
cultivated by the owner, it was a natural mistake on the 
part of the owner and enumerator to return the crops as 
for one farm, thus losing the tenant farm. The mistake 
might easily happen in the cotton region of the South. 

Statistics of farm tenancy were taken in two ways in 
the census of 1890 one investigation having the farm as a 
unit, as in 1880, and the other having the family. For the 
reason above given, and also on account of a large amount 
of supplementary work, the latter investigation is regarded 
as the more accurate one ; but in a comparison with 1880 
the former may be more fairly used. The investigation 
having the farm as the unit understates the degree of 
farm tenancy in both censuses ; but presumably there is 
little error in the reported increase of farm tenancy, which 
was 2.81 in the percentage, or from 25.56 to 28.37 per 
cent. 

There is no direct proof that home tenancy is increas- 
ing, but that it is doing so is a legitimate inference from 
other facts. Since the first census in 1790 an increasing 
proportion of the entire population has been found in 
cities and towns of 8,000 population and over. This pop- 
ulation was 3.35 per cent, of the total in 1790, 12.49 per 
cent, in 1850, and 29.20 per cent, in 1890. This urban 
population will have an increasing importance for a long 
time to come ; it has reached as high a figure as 69.90 
per cent, of the total population in Massachusetts and 
78.89 per cent, in Rhode Island. Now, home tenancy is 
related to urban growth. As before stated, outside of 
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cities and towns of 8,000 population and over, the home 
tenants are 56.22 per cent, of the total number of home 
families ; in cities and towns of 8,000 to 100,000 popula- 
tion, 64.04 per cent. ; and, in cities of 100,000 and oyer, 
77.17 per cent. The inference is that home tenancy will 
increase in the whole country, as it undoubtedly has 
done in the past, unless it decreases, outside of cities 
and towns of 8,000 population and over, sufficiently to 
counterbalance the urban increase of tenancy. If we 
allow for 1880 the proportions of home-hiring families 
that are found in 1890 for cities and towns of 8,000 
people and over, and for the entire country, the per- 
centage of home-hiring families outside of these cities 
and towns must have been 58.09 per cent, in 1880. In 
1890 the percentage was 56.22, so that the degree of 
home tenancy in the United States need not have dimin- 
ished in 1890, if we allow a decrease of 1.87 in the home 
tenancy percentage within the decade, outside of the class 
of cities and towns described, and stationary tenancy 
within the cities. But it would be too much to assume 
the greater decrease required to balance the undoubted 
urban increase of tenancy ; for how could non-urban ten- 
ancy have come to be as high as it must have been, a few 
decades ago, under the assumption? It must then have 
been as high as the urban tenancy, and that is absurd. 

It has been much easier to ascertain that a little over 
one-half of the families of the United States do not own 
their dwellings than it is to find adequate explanations of 
the fact. It is worthy of remembrance that we have been 
a migratory people, shifting from one occupation to an- 
other, and, as people in a new, rapidly developing country 
are likely to be, somewhat wanting in fixity of purpose 
and of aim in life. A restless, unsettled people is not to 
be tied to land. The ownership of a home hinders migra- 
tion, and civilization has not yet proceeded far enough to 
do away with migration as a means of bettering one's con- 
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dition. To the workingman, home-owning may even be 
a positive disadvantage in his dealings with his employer, 
or in the event of better terms offered in another place. 
Generally, real estate is not readily sold without sacrifice ; 
and, if he owns his home, he will not readily migrate. 
A workingman may find himself out of employment at 
any time ; and, if he owns his home under mortgage, 
he may be unable to pay the interest when due, and so 
lose some of his savings through foreclosure. The ab- 
sence of permanent local interests, the uncertainties of 
employment, of new undertakings in trade, and of vent- 
ures in a thousand and one directions, forbid men to own 
their homes. 

The conditions are aggravated by the large element of 
the employed among persons having gainful occupations. 
In 1860 the employed were 59.48 per cent, of the persons 
who had gainful occupations ; in 1870, 67.33 per cent. ; 
in 1880, 66.66 per cent. ; and, in 1890, 65.88 per cent. 
Some estimates had to be made in order to arrive at these 
figures, as in the case of bakers and blacksmiths, all of 
whom do not belong to the employed. However, after 
admitting that there is some error in the conclusions, the 
best evidence that we can get on the subject indicates the 
importance of the employed class in the problem, with 
its possibilities of lack of work and uncertainty of work, 
and consequent reluctance to buy immovable property that 
is not readily salable without sacrifice. 

While there may be a spreading feeling among the 
people that they must hold themselves ready to migrate, 
as a matter of fact interstate migration has been slightly 
on the decrease since 1870. In that year 23.25 per cent, 
of the native population were born out of the State in 
which they then resided ; in 1880, 22.07 per cent. ; in 
1890, 21.55 per cent. While the general tendency has 
been a decreasing one, because of the diminishing native 
emigration westwards, yet the decrease was only 1.70 in 
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the percentage in twenty years. In the North Atlantic 
States the percentage has slightly increased. Whatever 
the normal tendency may be with respect to the extra- 
State birth of natives, the percentages that stood for it at 
the time of the last three censuses must be regarded as 
high ones. 

Apparently, the causes of the diminishing birth and 
marriage rates are among the causes of the high degree of 
tenancy and of the presumable increase. Young men are 
taking a longer time in preparation for life-work than 
they used to do, and a larger portion of them are doing 
this. Then follows the lapse of time sufficient for them 
to become "settled down," which, in the professions at 
least, is a period of considerable length. Then the home 
standard is becoming higher, just as the standard of living 
has become higher. Men and women who occupy respect- 
able positions in their communities will not own their 
homes until they can reach the standard established by 
the dictates of respectability, and this means a more costly 
home than comfort requires. Everywhere we notice that 
the higher standards of living and of respectability are 
demanding more time in preparation for life and in- 
creased expenditure of income, are postponing the time 
of marriage and reducing the birth-rate, and, along with 
other results, are postponing, if not preventing, the own- 
ership of homes. 

The census of 1890 has shown that 39.27 per cent, of 
the male home-owners of the United States are fifty years 
of age and over, and that a man who is to become either 
the owner of his home or the head of a home tenant 
family must live until he is nearly forty-five years of age 
before the chances are even that he will be an owner. 

But neither the rising standard of living and of respect- 
ability, nor urban growth, nor restlessness, nor the uncer- 
tainties of industrial life are enough to make 63.10 per 
cent, of the home families of the United States hire the 
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dwellings that they live in. Poverty must be allowed 
to have some influence upon the result, — not absolute 
poverty, necessarily, but at any rate poverty that is rela- 
tive to home values. There must be some very strong 
evidence that circumstances alone, apart from poverty, are 
sufficient to place nearly two-thirds of the home families 
of the country in hired dwellings. Land values in cities 
stand in the way of home-ownership, because these values 
are high and demand buildings correspondingly costly. It 
would be an unwise proceeding to buy a lot for $1,000 
and build on it a dwelling worth only $500. Doubtless 
many poor city families could go into the country and live 
much more comfortably than they do in crowded tene- 
ments ; but they prefer to live where they are. Until we 
can find out statistically why each family hires the home 
that it lives in, we shall have to be content to explain the 
high degree of home tenancy in this country by saying 
that it is due to poverty (both absolute and relative to 
home values), to a rising standard of living, and to the un- 
certainties of the future. 

When we turn to farm tenancy, it is a clear case of 
poverty and nothing else ; and those who have travelled 
throughout the United States and seen the circumstances 
of farm tenants will agree that it is an absolute more than 
a relative poverty. The farm tenants of the South, mostly 
negroes, are in the lowest depths of poverty, although 
without any extraordinary industry they could become 
owners of small farms. The Southern farm conditions 
may be concisely described by the following extract from 
a paper prepared by the writer : * — 

Before the Civil War the agricultural land of the South was owned 
and cultivated in large areas by white planters, who were wealthy and 
independent. Their purchases and sales were made through agents 
and brokers, whose accounts showed balances in favor of the planters 

* Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, Septem- 
ber, 1893. 
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sufficient to meet all purchases made in their behalf, and all drafts 
made by them for cash. When a planter wanted sugar, coffee, cloth- 
ing for slaves, and other supplies that could not be produced on the 
plantation, they were bought by the agent, and their cost charged 
against the balance in his hands remaining from sales of cotton or 
other products. . . . 

A devastating and exhausting war, in which nearly all of the able- 
bodied white men of the South were engaged, made an immediate 
and radical change in the agricultural system of that region. . . . 
Large plantations could not be cultivated as of yore for want of 
equipment, and a subdivision into tenancies was the only course. 
The ex-slaves were still there, unprovided, as many of their former 
masters were, with food sufficient to last until the harvesting of the 
next year's crops. 

So it happened that tenant farming largely replaced the old sys- 
tem. Farmers who owned the farms that they cultivated, and land- 
lords alike, had to obtain from merchants the supplies of food, cloth- 
ing, and farm equipment that were needed, and these on credit, 
giving in return pledges of the crop to come, out of which the debts 
must be paid. The tenants, even less prepared to choose, adopted 
the same system, and lived on their interest in the future crop. . . . 
Every crop of cotton is mostly consumed before it is harvested; and 
after the harvest the farmer, owner, or tenant has to place a lien on 
the next year's crop, often before the seed goes into the ground. . . . 

The agricultural laud of the cotton States has little sale. Mer- 
chants will not accept it as security for debt unless they are com- 
pelled to do so, when crop, mules, cattle, and other personal property 
are insufficient. This is one reason why mortgages on Southern farm 
land are so few. ... The blacks prefer a tenancy to selling their labor 
for wages ; and in some regions, at least, the white owners who cul- 
tivate their farms find that only the inferior laborers can be hired 
because the superior ones prefer tenancies. As the planters become 
independent of merchants, they are unfriendly to these tenancies, 
but, in some instances, have to grant very small ones in order to hold 
the services of the blacks, who, under such circumstances, work for 
wages during a part of the year on the plantation cultivated by 
their landlord. If the white landlords arrive at independence from 
debt before the black tenants do, — as it may be assumed that they 
will, — if either class is to improve, it seems likely that the blacks 
will see a service for wages encroaching upon the tenant system. . . . 

The plantation owners, most of whom are landlords, often live in 
towns, having abandoned their plantations to irresponsible tenants, 
who care to work only indifferently and for a bare subsistence of the 
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poorest sort. A tenant whose crop by chance more than suffices to 
meet his obligations will pick enough cotton to discharge his debts 
to the landlord and the merchant, and abandon the remainder, know- 
ing that he can live on the next crop until it is harvested. . . . The 
merchant who has a lien on his share of the crop pays his taxes, 
buries his wife or child, buys him a mule if he needs one, and feeds 
and clothes him and his family. 

Farm tenants would be laborers on farms or elsewhere 
if they were not such tenants. As far as they are con- 
cerned, their tenancy, outside of the South, is a distinct 
advantage. The requirements of tenancy and of self-di- 
rected labor are educational, and the tenant is better off 
as a tenant than he was or would be as a farm laborer. 
But, as compared with ownership, farm tenancy represents 
a loss to society. Its agriculture is inferior, and the inde- 
pendence of the owner is poorly replaced by the tenant 
proprietorship. 

Farms are available for tenant proprietorship for various 
reasons. Some of the older farmers have accumulated 
sufficient property to enable them to move to towns ; and 
this they desire to do for the purpose of educating chil- 
dren, and also because they, and especially their wives and 
children, find town life more agreeable than life on a farm, 
while it may increase their social standing. This has 
taken place more or less throughout the entire North. In 
these cases the farmers leave their farms in the hands of 
their sons, or persons who have been farm laborers, as 
tenants. 

The result of inquiries in some quarters is that the in- 
crease of farm tenancy is a reaction from the cultivation 
of too large farms. The older farmers find that the large 
farms make too great a demand upon them after sons, 
grown to manhood, have gone to towns or else possess 
farms of their own ; and, if an entire farm is not divided 
into several tenancies, a portion of it is placed in the pos- 
session of a tenant, while the owner continues to work the 
other portion himself. 
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It is alleged in some parts of the West that foreclosure 
of mortgages accounts for the increase of farm tenancy ; 
but this has not been established. It is true, however, 
that foreclosures on farms in Illinois, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, and New Jersey are from one-third of one per cent, 
to one and one-half per cent, of the number of mortgages 
on farms, every year; and, if these farms upon which 
mortgages have been foreclosed become and remain tenant 
farms, the foreclosures are sufficient to account not only 
for much of the farm tenancy, but also for the entire 
increase. This is the possibility : it may not be the fact. 

Then there is a migration of farmers' sons from farms 
to towns. Education is spoiling sons for farm life, and 
they prefer the more genteel, exciting, and social life of 
the town, even with small earnings. People do not go 
from town to farm. In the movement of population ur- 
banward, the resulting readjustment that must be made 
with respect to farm proprietorship gives farm tenancy a 
place which to a great extent might otherwise be filled by 
the abandonment of farms. Before farm tenancy will be 
reduced there must be considerable change in the drift 
town ward, and increase in the profits of agriculture. 
There is little in prospect that will reduce farm tenancy 
in this country, unless the immigration of agriculturists 
should be turned into the South. The economic instincts 
of the immigrants are superior to those of the negroes 
and their landlords in the South, and this would make 
ownership by the cultivators encroach upon the present 
tenant system. 

Nor is there any prospect that home tenancy will be re- 
duced, nor even its increase arrested. It is popularly sup- 
posed that home tenancy would be greater than it is, were 
it not for building and loan associations ; but the supposi- 
tion is largely erroneous. Through an extreme perversion 
of the fact, Philadelphia, on account of its building and 
loan associations and single dwellings, has become known 
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as the " city of homes " ; that is, of owned homes. The 
borrowers from the local associations are 10.77 per cent, of 
the number of families in the city, and the home tenants 
are 77.24 per cent, of the total home families. Chicago, a 
city of the same size, has borrowers that are 12.55 per 
cent, of the families, — about the same as in Philadelphia ; 
but the home tenant families are only 71.27 per cent, of 
the total. Cincinnati has a very extended building and 
loan association business, for a large city, the borrowers 
being 21.95 per cent, of the families; whereas its home 
tenancy is represented by 80.82 per cent., which is a high 
percentage. In Pittsburg the borrowers are 15.04 per 
cent, of the families, in Buffalo only 4.99 per cent. ; yet in 
the former city the home tenants are represented by 72.11 
per cent, and in Buffalo by the very low percentage of 
60.03. Contrast Lancaster, Pennsylvania, with York in 
the same State. In Lancaster the borrowers are 10.36 per 
cent, of the families : in York they have the extraordina- 
rily high percentage of 50.93 ; that is, half of the families 
in York are borrowers from building and loan associa- 
tions. Yet, with this remarkable difference between 
York and Lancaster, the home tenancy differs but little, 
being 62.90 per cent, in Lancaster and 57.77 per cent, 
in York. 

It is true there are some coincidences between a low 
degree of home tenancy and a large amount of business 
done by building and loan associations. These coinci- 
dences are found in Allegheny, Indianapolis, Pittsburg, 
and Rochester, among the large cities ; but the fact that 
other cities attain a low degree of home tenancy without 
the presence of building and loan associations shows that 
there may be other causes than this for the result. 

There are twenty-eight cities having a population of 
100,000 and over. In those that have a percentage of 
home tenancy above the average for the twenty-eight 
cities, 16.57 per cent, of the home families own their 
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homes ; and the borrowers from local building and loan 
associations are 5.26 per cent, of the entire number of 
families. On the other hand, in the cities whose tenancy 
is below the average, 31.56 per cent, of the home fami- 
lies own their homes; and the borrowers from local 
building and loan associations are 10.02 per cent, of the 
total families. In the class of 420 cities and towns hav- 
ing a population of 8,000 to 100,000 there are many 
whose tenancy is above the average for the 420. And in 
these cities and towns the home-owning families are rep- 
resented by 26.79 per cent., and the borrowers from build- 
ing and loan associations by 5.68 per cent. ; while in the 
cities and towns whose tenancy is below the average the 
home-ownership is 45.19 per cent., and the borrowers 
9.88 per cent. On the whole, it seems probable that 
building and loan associations have promoted home-own- 
ing beyond the point that would have been reached with- 
out them, but not much beyond, because of the fre- 
quently apparent want of relationship of cause and effect 
between building and loan association business and home- 
ownership. 

In the large cities there is a relationship between home- 
owning and single dwellings, but the prevalence of single 
dwellings can hardly be regarded as a cause of home-own- 
ing. It is rather an effect. This relationship, however, 
is not without exceptions. In San Francisco there are 
1.11 families to a dwelling, in Philadelphia 1.10, and in 
New Orleans 1.13, — all low averages ; yet in those cities 
home tenancy is represented by high percentages. Still, 
all cities considered, the general fact is that there is a 
small average number of families to a dwelling where 
home tenancy is relatively small. 

It is not clear that the custom of paying ground rent 
instead of buying land has had any considerable effect in 
promoting home-owning. This custom is prevalent in 
Baltimore and Philadelphia ; and in both cities the busi- 
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ness done by building and loan associations is of large 
proportions. In both cities, also, the number of families 
to a dwelling is small. Yet, under these conditions, home 
tenancy is represented by a larger percentage in Philadel- 
phia than one would expect to find, — namely, 77.24 per 
cent. ; while in Baltimore the percentage is 73.94. Both 
percentages are higher than those representing Allegheny, 
Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, and Pittsburg; and the per- 
centage for Baltimore is not materially lower than the 
percentages representing most of the other large cities. 
Tenancy in Philadelphia is only 4.33 in 100 families lower 
than it is in Boston, where there are 1.70 families to a 
dwelling, where there are no ground rents, and where the 
borrowers from building and loan associations are only 
2.17 per cent, of the number of families in the city ; and, 
next to New York, Boston has a higher degree of home 
tenancy than any other large city in the country. 

Ground rents make home prices cheaper than they 
would otherwise be, and thus place home-ownership within 
the command of persons who have not sufficient wealth to 
buy their homes if they must buy land as well as dwell- 
ing. As far as home-owners are concerned, in one respect 
the ground rent custom of Baltimore and Philadelphia is 
the single tax theory in practice. A man intending to 
own his home in those cities can obtain a lease of a lot 
upon contract to pay the interest on its value for a term 
of years. Home-owning in those cities is, therefore, inde- 
pendent of the purchase of land, if one chooses to make 
it so. This makes the average value of a mortgaged 
home in Baltimore very low; namely, $2,270, which is 
lower than the average for any other of the cities con- 
taining 100,000 people and over, except New Orleans. 
The average for Philadelphia, however, — $ 5,305, — is above 
the average for Chicago, which is $4,623, and is above the 
average for Buffalo, Cleveland, Pittsburg, and St. Louis, 
while being little below the average for the twenty-eight 
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cities of this class. The large cities that have a per- 
centage of home-ownership above the average for all, 
have owned and encumbered homes that are worth 
on the average $4,248 apiece ; while, in the cities whose 
ownership is below the average, each owned and encum- 
bered home has the average value of $7,552. Among the 
420 cities and towns of 8,000 to 100,000 population, those 
whose home-ownership is above the average have owned 
and encumbered homes worth $2,931, on the average. In 
the remaining cities and towns home-ownership is below 
the average, and the owned and encumbered homes aver- 
age $4,372 in value. The ownership of a home necessa- 
rily depending upon the wherewithal to buy it, there must 
be something more than a coincidence in the association of 
low home values with a high degree of ownership in the 
cities of the country. 

There is little reason for believing that the ownership 
of homes can be promoted to any considerable extent by 
any scheme. It seems to reach the point which the pros- 
pects and distribution of the wealth of the people permit 
it to reach, whether there are ground rents or not, 
whether there are building and loan associations or not, 
and whether there are savings-banks or not. It is a ques- 
tion of land and building values, and of prospectively 
permanent local interests, whether the people own their 
homes or hire them. This statement, however, is not 
intended to cover the colored people in the South, most 
of whom, without great thrift and labor, could own 
homes and farms. One or both of these causes — wealth 
distribution and prospects — have made home tenancy 
less in the North Central States than elsewhere in the 
country, and have made a high degree of tenancy in the 
old East, with its cities and concentrated industries. 

George K. Holmes. 

Washington, D.C. 



